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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Frepruary 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. Fuusrient, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: On behalf of the committee, I undertook 
a study mission to Western Europe and the Middle East during parts 
of November and December 1956. I was accompanied by Robert 
A. Wallace, staff director of the committee. Herewith is transmitted 
a report of this mission. 

The report covers the purpose of the mission, general findings, the 
effect of the Middle East difficulties, some comment on the expenses 
of the study, and a schedule of our appointments. 

Faithfully, 
Paut H. Dovetas, 
United States Senator. 


Vv 





CENTRAL BANKING PRACTICES AND THE 
ECONOMY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


PURPOSE OF MISSION 


The purpose of the field study was to gather first-hand information 
and impressions in Western Europe on the use of central banking 
systems as a method of achieving economic and price stability in that 
area. Discussions were held in Great Britain, France, and Western 
Germany with journalists, economists, banking officials, public 
officials, members of national legislative bodies, and others in an effort 
to gain greater understanding and knowledge about the role of the 
central bank in carrying out economic policies. Because of the impact 
of the Suez crisis on the European economy, and because of the inte- 
gral part played in the Middle East by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, discussions were also held with 
persons in both Egypt and Israel. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Prior to the closing of the Suez Canal, the Western European 
nations had achieved a remarkable degree of recovery and stability. 
As a group, however, they had already reached a comparatively full 
utilization of economic resources, and inflationary tendencies had be- 
come quite noticeable. In general terms, Western European produc- 
tion was about 70 percent above 1938 and 20 to 25 percent above 1953. 
In Germany the increase sinee 1953 had exceeded the West European 
average, and in Great Britain it had been somewhat less. 

In Great Britain, it became apparent early in 1955 that home con- 
sumption and import bills were higher than income from exports justi- 
fied. Central banking mechanisms were brought into play in an 
effort to stave off rising prices. The rediscount rate was appreciably 
increased and restrictions on credit and installment buying established. 
These policies, coupled with cuts in subsidies and other forms of 
Government spending, were among the means invoked to stimulate 
exports and to reverse the trend of rising prices. Before the Suez 
affair, there was evidence that the antiinflationary program was being 
felt. Apparently, then, the central banking mechanisms were some- 
what helpful in holding down inflation in Great Britain, although the 
precise degree to which their effectiveness can be counted on is difficult 
to ascertain. 

It was apparent that a boom in industrial and business investment 
was one of the major factors im stimulating inflation in England. 
Several of the Government’s deflationary measures were aimed at 
moderating this boom, and there are indications that the policies were 
partially successful. The difficulty here, according to some economists, 
was that Great Britain had to maintain a high level of capital invest- 
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ment in order to get the most out of her industrial potential by en- 
larging and modernizing her industrial plant. In other words, accord- 
ing to this line of reasoning, central banking restrictions should be 
employed only after weighing the anti-inflationary effects of tighter 
credit against the possible handicapping of British industry in its 
competition with other nations. 

The economic problems facing France were different from those of 
England. The 4 years preceding 1956 were marked by economic 
expansion without severe inflation. Mounting Government expendi- 
tures and difficulties in maintaining production levels, however, 
brought inflationary tendencies back even before the Suez debacle. 
Pressure on prices in 1956 was relieved by wise use of French monetary 
reserves. These reserves permitted the financing of a sizable increase 
in imports to prevent price rises and furnished resources for economic 
expansion. But the big deficit caused by the fighting in Algeria led 
indirectly to some inflation which was not fully shown in the statistics 
of prices. 

In Germany, the past 7 years has seen remarkable economic strides. 
Moreover, a continuation of risiag national income, full employment, 
and higher living standards is expected. During 1956, there was a 
noticeable slackening of investment in new plants, but this was offset 
by increases in consumer buying. Some danger of credit inflation in 
mid-1956 was headed off by Government action. 

The comparative effectiveness of central banking policies was not 
easy to ascertain. Indeed, in all three systems, the point of control 
was not readily evident, and policies apparently emanated from un- 
official arrangements on the basis of practice and understanding rather 
than formal rules and regulations with sanctions. Monetary policies 
seemed to arise out of consultations between central bank officials and 
political leaders, with the politicians seeking to pacify the various eco- 
nomic interests and the central bank officials acting as the restraining 
influence upon the private bankers who made the direct loans. 

The smaller number of private banks in these three countries per- 
mitted the central banks to operate directly and informally upon the 
commercial banks. They did not feel it necessary to use the automatic 
and impersonal tests of precise reserve requirements which we employ 
upon occasion in this country. The central banks in these great 
Western European countries operate instead through open market 
operations and the rediscount rate. 

It seems apparent that monetary policies exerted through the cen- 
tral banking systems were a helpful factor in moderating the upward 
movement of prices, but the effectiveness of such policies is not un- 
limited. Monetary ‘policy cannot be left to do the full job. The fiscal 
policy of a government must also make a net contribution to stability 
and, in a period of appreciable price increases, should provide for a 
budgetary surplus which can be used to retire some of the public debt 
and hence reduce the money supply. 

If a government runs a deficit in a period of inflation, it makes 
matters worse. There will be pressure upon the private and central 
banking systems to meet the deficit by the creation of additional 
quantities of bank credit rather than through savings out of current 
income. This will increase the money supply as compared to the 
— of goods and services and hence still further increase the price 
evel. 
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All three of the central banks studied are nationally owned. This 
has the advantage that some of the profits arising from creation of 
monetary purchasing power by the banks in the form of credit goes 
into the hands of the public. It should be realized in this connection 
that bank credit is created by the commercial banks as a whole, and 
that this is monetary purchasing power as surely as are metal coins. 

The creation and regulation of the currency has always been 
regarded as a public function. If the eredit aspects are delegated to 
private banks, it is only proper that at least a share of the profits 
should go to the central bank, and hence to the public. This is the 
case in the United States. Since the reserves in the central bank 
bear some loose relationship to the credits created by the commercial 
banks, the creation of these central bank reserves in turn is a source 
of profit to the state. It is only a fraction, however, of the profit 
given to the commercial banks by their creation of credit which is a 
multiple of their reserves. 

The crucial difficulty which has been feared in the nationalization 
of the central banks is that when the government runs a deficit, the 
political leaders of the government will force the directors and officials 
of the central bank to purchase government bonds and short-term 
treasury notes. This could be done either through direct purchase 
or by purchasing from banks in the open market and thus providing 
an indirect market. As has been pointed out, this would feed the 
fires of inflation by creating more monetary purchasing power without 
increasing the supply of goods. 

The central banks have sought to check and insulate this potential 
pressure by creating a financial civil service with security and relative 
permanence. This financial civil service can thus be partially inde- 
pendent and have a restraining influence upon governments. What 
would happen if an open conflict were to develop, however, is not 
certain. In Great Britain the Government would probably be 
dominant, since it has ultimate statutory powers. Probably the same 
thing would be true of France and Germany. 

Bankers should be taught and should admit that, as a whole, they 
do create commercial credit where the loan gives rise to the original 
deposit. But politicians, in their turn, need to be taught the quantity 
theory of money. Only in this way can they be made to realize that 
if the supply of money is increased more rapidly than the output of 
goods and services, the price level is bound to rise. 

These elemental truths are not fully realized today. They should 
be axioms for both bankers and politicians. The European experience, 
if properly interpreted and understood, should contribute to that end. 


IMPACT OF MIDDLE-EAST DIFFICULTIES 


The closing of the Suez Canal has caused severe economic repercus- 
sions in Western Europe in the form of fuel shortages and increases 
in the time and expense of trade with the Far East. Of even greater 
importance is the danger that war in the Middle East may spread, 
and that Russia may extend its influence over this area which is so 
vital to Western Europe and the United States. Thus there is an 
acute need for reaching a solution to the problems of the Middle East, 
or at least a modus vivendi until such a solution can evolve. The 
primary responsibility in this regard lies with the President because of 
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his initiating powers with respect to foreign affairs. However, 
Congress, and especially the Senate, has its responsibilities also, which 
include the approving of funds used in the area, provision of adequate 
tools for dealing with the issues, and the ratification of treaties. 

The purpose of the mission was not to find a solution to the problems 
of the Middle East, but to understand them better. In this regard, 
it. seems apparent that five factors, closely related to each other, must 
be taken into account, namely: 

(a) The growth of Arab nationalism. 

(6) Arab antagonism toward the State of Israel. 

(c) The need for a program for absorbing 800,000 Arab refugees 
into the economies of the Middle Eastern States. 

(d) The general need for economic development in this area, 

(e) The need for guaranteed access to the Holy Land by all 
groups. 

Arab nationalism is in part an outgrowth of resentment against 
the colonial policies of Britain and France, and is backed up by 
memories of the Arab dominance over the: Mediterranean area a 
thousand years ago. The discovery and production of oil in that 
region in the 1920’s and 1930’s gave economic backing in some coun- 
tries to the desire for self-determination, as did the recent acquisition 
of the Suez Canal by Egypt. This also provided that country with 
a trump card for getting what she wants in international negotiations. 

At the center of Arab nationalism is Egypt. The current dictator, 
Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, seized control of that country by mili- 
tary coup in 1952 using General Naguib, a popular military figure, 
as a front runner. Nasser’s task was simple because of the corrupt- 
ness of the Farouk regime. After his power had beeome solidified, 
Nasser replaced Naguib as the titular as well as the actual leader of 
Egypt. He established a dictatorship with one-party control, and 
built Radio Cairo to promote Arab nationalism throughout the 
Middle East. 

The Arab nationalism envisaged by Nasser would use the Moslem 
religion as the spiritual base for unity among the Middle Eastern 
nations, some of which are not strictly or exclusively Arab. Countries 
which are the most outspoken supporters of Egypt’s Nasser are Syria 
and Jordan, although Saudi Arabia is reputed to be the financier of 
Radio Cairo. Iraq, a member of the Baghdad Pact, and Lebanon, 
which is half Moslem and half Christian, resist Nasser’s domination 
but are subjected to great pro-Nasser pressures. 

It is perhaps no accident that the most vociferous nations for 
Pan-Arabism—Egypt, Syria, and Jordan—are those which border on 
Israel. Created in 1948 out of what used to be the British Mandate 
of Palestine, Israel has had continuous difficulties with these three 
nations which have refused to accept her existence. All three have 
engaged in border raids on Israel. Egypt has not only denied Israel 
the use of the Suez Canal but has also actually fired on Israeli ships 
leaving the Gulf of Aqaba. Arab hatred of Israel is perhaps based to 
a large extent on a resistance to western culture in their midst, which 
hurts efforts to unite the Arabs. A more important factor, however, 
is the Arab belief that the Israeli have taken away the lands of Arabs 
who formerly lived in Palestine and caused hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs to be homeless. 

Whether or not Israel drove out the Arabs, and the factors involved 
in why some 800,000 Arabs became refugees are disputable, but the 
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existence of terrible Arab refugee camps is not. As long as these 
camps exist, with all the propaganda power they can cause, there will 
be no peace in the Middle East. And the danger of war in that area 
engulfing the world calls for United States aid to get these refugees 
settled. 

This brings us to the fourth factor, the general need for economic 
development of the Middle East. Iraq is doing well in devoting 70 
percent of its oil revenues for development. However, there simply 
is not enough current agricultural capacity in that region to support 
an additional 800,000 Arabs. Thus the waters of every available 
source, the Sea of Gallilee, the Jordan, Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile 
Rivers, must be harnessed to improve agricultural production through 
irrigation. This must be done, even to make a start toward absorbing 
the Arab refugees into the economies of that area 

Such projects might be financed by the World Bank and, possibly, 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, although undoubtedly, some 
outright grants would also be necessary. Any such aid should, how- 
ever, carry mutual advantages, so that it would be more in the nature 
of self-respecting transactions rather than charitable grants which 
imply the right to interfere. However, it would be a mistake to give 
local governments everything they want without reciprocal considera- 
tions and concessions being offered. This merely furthers the principle 
of mutuality. Moreover, states which reeeive our aid should agree 
not to indulge in aggression and should agree to submit international 
disputes to arbitration. 

The fifth factor involves one of the most shocking sights in the 
Middle East; the prevalence of barbed wire, revetments, gun installa- 
tions, and soldiers in the old city of Jerusalem. This sector contains 
shrines of three great religious groups; Christian, Hebrew, and Moslem. 
That such a place should be destroyed would be a mockery of civiliza- 
tion, and yet it is an area about which feelings run high enough to 
cause war. Thus a settlement of disputes over old Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, and other holy areas is imperative. Internationalization of the 
area under the United Nations or some other arrangement guarantee- 
ing free access to all persons is highly desirable. 

There are, of course, many other factors involved in the Middle 
East crisis other than the five previously listed. But it would appear 
that no real settlement of the problems of that area can possibly be 
reached without taking these five factors into account. 


EXPENSES OF THE STUDY 


Every effort was made to cut down on the costs of the study. We 
traveled by cabin class rather than first class on the way over and by 
tourist class rather than first class on flights through Europe and the 
Middle East. All embassies and consulates were instructed not to 
furnish entertainment of any kind and to provide for moderate-priced 
hotel accommodations only. We also avoided costly restaurants and 
performed as many service tasks as possible in order to achieve 
additional savings. 

We did not consider it proper, however, for United States employees, 
with whom we held luncheon and dinner meetings, to pay any part of 
the bills. These employees, whom we found able, conscientious, and 
hard-working, receive moderate salaries and do not have access to 
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representation allowances. For these reasons, we felt that we should 
pay the expenses of meetings with these employees and also of meetings 
with foreign experts. A statement of our receipts and expenditures 


of foreign currencies is available in my office to anyone who wishes 
to see it. 


Our schedule of appointments follows: 
SCHEDULE 


Study mission of Senator Paul H. Douglas and Robert A. Wallace, New York to 
Europe and the Middle East and return, November 13 to December 21, 1956 


NEW YORK TO LONDON 


Tuesday, November 13: Leave New York via steamship United States. 

Wednesday, November 14: At sea. 

Thursday, November 15: At sea. 

Friday, November 16: At sea. 

Saturday, November 17: At sea. 

Sunday, November 18: Arrive Le Havre, France, proceed to Southampton, 
England. Leave Southampton via boat train to London. Stay at Brown’s 
Hotel. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Monday, November 19: 
11:00 a. m.: Iain MeLeod, M. P., Minister of Labor. 
1:00 p. m.: Staff of the London Economist. 
Donald Tyerman, editor, 
Wilfred King. 
Norman Macrae. 
Nancy Balfour. 
4:15 p. m.: Frank Cousins, president, Transport and General Workers 
Union. 
Tuesday, November 20: 
10:00 a. m.: James Ralph, American Embassy staff. 
8:00 p. m.: Staff of the Manchester Guardian. 
Richard Scott. 
Richard Fry. 
Wednesday, November 21: 
9:30 a. m.: Charles T. Hallinan, United Press. 
11:00 a. m.: Ambassador Winthrop Aldrich. 
2:00 p. m.: Winthrop Brown, Embassy staff. 
4:00 p. m.: Humphrey Meynor, Deputy Governor, Bank of England. 
Thursday, November 22: 
11:00 a. m.: Sir Oscar Hobson. 
London News-Chronicle. 
12:45 p. m.: Hugh Gaitskell, M. P. 
Harold Wilson, M. P. 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M. P. 
2:00 p. m.: House of Commons. 
7:30 p. m.: Prof. Lionel Robbins. 
Prof. James E. Meade. 
London School of Economies. 
Friday, November 23: 
3:00 p. m.: Sir Frank Lee. 
Board of Trade, 

Saturday, November 24: 

11:00 a. m.: Eldred Kuppinger, Consul general, Edinburgh. 

Sunday, November 25: Free 

Monday, Nov. 26: 

7:30 a. m.: Drive from London to Oxford, headquarters at Mitre Hotel. 
11:30 a. m.: Prof. Alan Bulloch, St. Catherines College, Oxford. 
1:60 p. m.: Prof. Peter Wiles, New College, Oxford. 
2:30 p. m.: Prof. Max Beloff, Oxford University. 
3:30 p. m.: Joseph Grimond, M. P. 
5:00 p. m.: Prof. Roy F. Harrod, Christ Church College, Oxford. 
6:00 p. m.: Meeting at Golden Cross Hotel with 15 professors, lecturers, 
and others connected with Oxford. 
7:30 p. m.: Dinner with Prof. Colin Clark at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
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FRANCE 


Tuesday, November 27: Leave London via Air Erance, arrive Paris, proceed 
to Hotel Pont Royale. 
Wednesday, November 28: 
11:45 a. m.: Wilfrid Baumgartner, Governor, Bank of France. 
2:30 p. m.: Donald J. McGrew, United States Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, United States Embassy. 
Thursday, November 29: 
12:15 p.m.: Paul Reynaud, Member of National Assembly. 
4:00 p. m.: Correspondents of Wall Street Journal: 
Philip Geyelin, K. Miller. 
8:00 p. m.: National Assembly (accompanied by Louis D. Brown of the 
of the United States Embassy staff). 
Friday, November 30: 
10:00 a. m.: Pierre Mendes-France, Member of National Assembly. 
1:00 p. m.: William McHale, Time magazine. 
Saturday, December 1: 
1:30 p. m.: Charles W. Yost, charge d’affairs. 
John Dorman, political counselor, United States Embassy. 
Sunday, December 2: Leave Paris by train for Frankfurt. 


GERMANY 


Monday, December 3: Arrive Frankfurt am Main, Western Germany. Proceed 
to Hotel Frankfurterhof. 
12:00 noon: Wilhelm Vocke, Director, Bank DeutscheLaender. 
3:00 p. m.: John H. Burns, United States consul general. 
Tuesday, December 4: Leave Frankfurt via PAA to Berlin. Proceed to Hotel 
Am Zoo. 
2:30 p. m.: “oe Gen. Charles L. Dasher, United States Commander, 
3erlin. 
3:00 p. m.: Briefing by Mr. Smith of the United States mission. 
7:30 p. m.: Dr. Paul Herz, Minister of Finance. 
Melvin Lasky, editor, der Monat magazine. 
Wednesday, December 5: 
8:00 a. m.: Eastern sector of Berlin. 
1:30 p. m.: Senat luncheon. 
3:30 p. m.: Colonel Walker and eight soldiers of the 6th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 
5:00 p. m.: Will Brandt, President, House of Representatives. 
8:00 p. m.: Bernard Gufler, assistant chief, United States mission. 


SWITZERLAND 


Thursday, December 6: Leave Berlin via PAA for Frankfurt and then to Zurich, 
Switzerland. Leave Zurich via Swissair for Geneva, 
Switzerland. Arrive Geneva. Proceed to Hotel du 
Ron. 
4:00 p. m.: Franklin G. Gowen, United States representative and consul 
general. 
5:00 p. m.: Prof. Alan B. Overstreet. 
7:30 p. m.: Dr. John Hollenbach, American University at Cairo. 
Friday, December 7: 
10:30 a. m.: Joseph A. Robinson, United States economic officer. 
Eric Wyndham White, executive secretary, GATT. 
1:00 p. m.: Bernard Beguin, Journal de Geneve. 
J. Cremena, Christian Science Monitor. 
Helen Fisher, United Press. 
2:30 p. m.: Michael Halperin, economist. 
4:30 p. m.: Leave Geneva via Italian Airlines for Rome. Arrive Rome,, 
Italy. Proceed to Hotel Excelsior. 


ITALY 
Saturday, December 8: 

10:00 a. m.: John Cooper, United States Embassy staff. 
Sunday, December 9: 

Free. 
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ITALY—continued 


Monday, December 10: 
11:00 a. m.: Pope Pius XII. 
2:00 p. m.: Briefing, United States Embassy staff. 
6:00 p. m.: Leave Rome via TWA for Athens, Greece. Arrive Athens. 
Proceed to Hotel Grand Bretagne. 


EGYPT 


Tuesday, December 11: Leave Athens via TWA for Cairo, Egypt. Arrive Cairo. 
Proceed to Hotel Semeramis. 
12:00 noon: Economic briefing by Robert M. Carr, Embassy staff. 
1:30 p. m.: Political briefing by Alexander Schnee, Embassy staff. 
7:00 p. m.: Parker’ T. Hart. 
Adrian T. Middleton, 
United States Embassy staff. 
Wednesday, December 12: ~ 
8:00 a. m.: Drive to Suez, Egypt. 
10:30 a. m.: Maj. Gen. Mahomoud Talaat, Governor of Suez. 
11:00 a. m.: Drive along Suez Canal from Suez to Ismailia, Egypt. Thence 
to Abu Suweir. 
3:00 p.m.: Col. J. K. Wade, commander, Canadian contingent, United 
Nations Forces. 
3:30 p. m.:, Return to Cairo. 
8:00 p. m.: Ambassador Raymond A. Hare. 
Thursday, December 13: 
7:30 a. m.: Drive to Ismailia, Egypt. 
10:30 a. m.: Brig. Abdullah, Abara, Deputy to the Governor of Ismailia. 
11:00 a. m.: Proceed North to Egyptian military lines. Cross through 
United Nations buffer zone to English military outpost and 
on to Port Said, Egypt. 
12:00 noon: Anthony Como, United States consul general; Comdr. Robert 
Gillette, United States naval attaché, Port Said, Egypt. 
Afternoon tour of Port Said. 
5:00 p. m.: Return to Cairo. 


LEBANON AND JORDAN 


Friday, December 14: Leave Cairo via Air Jordan to Beirut, Lebanon and 
Amman, Jordan. Arrive Amman. 

1:00 p. m.: Tour of Amman, Jordan. 

2:30 P. m.: Leave Amman via Air Jordan for Jerusalem, Jordan. 

3: aD m.: Arrive Jerusalem. Proceed to American Colony House Hotel. 

3:30 p. m.: Tour of holy places in old city of Jerusalem. 


ISRAEL 
Saturday, December 15: 

8:00 a. m.: Continuation of tour of old city. 

11:00 a, m,: Enter New City, Jerusalem, Israel. Proceed to Hotel President. 

11:30 a. m.: Aviad Yafeh, Israeli Ministery of Foreign Affairs. 

12:30 p. m.: Dr. Lincoln B. Hale, United States operation mission, 

Drive to Corridor Kibbutz for lunch. 

2:30 p. m.: Drive to Tel Aviv. 

4:00 p, m.: Briefing, American Embassy staff. 

5:30 p. m.: Ambassador Edward D. Lawson. 

6:00 p. m.: Return to Jerusalem. 

8:00 p. m.: Walter Eytan, Director General, Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Sunday, December 16: 
Senator Douglas’ schedule: 

8:00 a. m.: Drive to Gaza, visit Arab refugee camp. 

6:00 p. m.: David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister. 

8:00 p. m.: Dinner with president of National Bank, Mr. Horowitz. 

Mr. Wallace’s schedule: 

7:00 a. m.: Drive to Tel Aviv. 

9:30 a. m.: Drive to Gaza, inspect Arab refugee camp. 

12:30 p. m.: Drive to El Arish, Egypt. 

2:30 p. m.: Drive South in Sinai to Quantara, Ismailia, and Suez roads. 
Inspect Israeli withdrawal actions and captured Russian 
military equipment. 

6:00 p. m.: Return to Jerusalem. 
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GREECE 


Monday, December 17: Drive to Tel Aviv and Lydda Airport. Leave Lydda 
via Cyprus ‘Airways; Arrive Cyprus. Leave Cyprus 
via BEA. Arrive Athens, Greece. Proceed to resi- 
dence of Ambassador George V. Allen. 

7:00 p. m.: Ambassador George V. Allen. 


SPAIN 


‘Tuesday, December 18: Leave Athens via Greek Airways to Rome, Italy. Leave 
Rome via PAA to Barcelona, Spain. 
6:00 p. m.: Milton K. Wells, United States consul general. 
10:00 p. m.: Leave Bareelona via Iberia Airways to Madrid, Spain. Proceed 
to Hotel Castellana. 
Wednesday, December 19: 
10:00 a. m.: Lt. Col. Paul Wedlan, USAF. 


PORTUGAL 


Thursday, December 20: Leave Madrid via Iberia Airways for Lisbon, Portugal. 
Arrive Lisbon, proceed to Hotel Ambassader. 
11:30 a. m.: Robinson Mellvaine, United States consul general. 
11:00 p. m.: Leave Lisbon via PAA for Azores and Gander, Newfoundland, 
and New York, 


UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 21: Arrive New York, 


~~ 
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